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[' is not impossible that the moustache, 

one of America’s proud but no longer 
popular institutions, may again come into 
its own, and may even play a part in na- 
tional defense! The moustache is no longer 
mere spinach on the upper male lip, for it 
has a job to do—it’s protection against sili- 
cosis. In British Columbia, it has been 
found that among miners the hirsute adorn- 
ment acts as a natural filter and strains out 
dangerous dust. And the bigger the brush, 
the better the protection! Anyone with an 
ounce of imagination can see the possibili- 
ties. If we’ve piqued your interest suff- 
ciently, perhaps you'll read about it on page 
202 (Moustache Prevents Disease). 


Without jumping too rapidly from one 

thing to another, we’d like to direct 
your attention to the musical trend in in- 
dustry. One report has it that workers 
picketing a southern cigar factory kept 
shouting: “We want music!” Another is 
that in Germany Messerschmitts are being 
turned out in airplane factories to the tune 
of the “Ride of the Valkyries”! This sug- 
gests a number of possibilities for American 
plants: thus, in steel mills it might be 
“Beat Me, Daddy, Eight to the Bar” or in 
our own plane plants, “Fly, Birdie, Fly.” 
For gas mask factories it should not be hard 
to find several suitable ditties in the present 
crop. Some notes on industrial music on 
page 211 (Let Them Have Music). 


I‘ offering our third item of interest, it 
suddenly dawns on us how much is being 
done to maintain employee morale and fit- 
ness, for this matter concerns the dispensing 
of vitamin pills to workers. It is reported 
that at the Sharon, Pa., plant of Westing- 
house the office employees are getting Vita- 
min A and D in chocolate-covered pellets 
from push-button wall dispensers. Trends: 
moppier moustaches, factory theme songs, 
pills for all. O Brave New World! See 
page 202 (Vitamins for Office Health). 
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General Management 


Labor and the War 


ABOR shares with other groups 
in the community profound con- 
fusion concerning our relation to 

the war. Is it our war? Are we al- 
ready in it? If not, should we get in 
it? Is aid to Britain a way of getting 
in the war or of keeping out? 

Labor is strongly against Hitler, 
probably more so than any other 
group. Yet labor is not convinced 
that defense and aid to Britain will re- 
quire general sacrifice. This is shown 
by the fact that both the A. F. of L. and 
the C.I.0. have published analyses pur- 
porting to prove that, in view of the 
large number of unemployed, the de- 
fense program can be executed with- 
out encroaching upon living standards. 

The best way to approach the labor 
issues raised by the defense program 
is to ask whether the program can be 
accomplished without universal sacri- 
fice. Can we have “guns and butter”? 
If we really propose to give Britain 
enough goods to assure her winning, 
we are entering a production race with 
most of the continent of Europe. Ger- 


many is already believed to be produc- 
ing about 3,000 planes a month, at 
least twice the British production. The 
200 ships that we propose to build for 
the British are admittedly only a 
starter; since last June the Germans 
have been sinking ships three times as 
fast as we are equipped to build them. 

Believers in guns and butter usually 
measure idle productive capacity by 
the number of unemployed. The Cen- 
sus indicates that the number has been 
greatly overestimated. When the de- 
fense program started last July there 
were about 8.3 million out of work. 
Probably one million or more of the 
unemployed were really unemployable, 
or at least not suited for factory work. 
Tests show that some of them have 
such a low mentality that they cannot 
pass a test fitting irregular shapes into 
holes. By January, 1942, the growth 
of population will give us 900,000 more 
job seekers than in July, 1940. The 
army and navy, however, will require 
about 1.5 million more men than in 
July, 1940, leaving 6.7 million avail- 


For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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able to raise the national output above 
last July. 

If we may assume that each of the 6.7 
million possesses average competency 
and could produce $1,800 worth of 
goods a year (the average output per 
worker in non-agricultural industries) , 
full employment would add about 12.1 
billion dollars’ worth to the annual 
product. Perhaps an additional 5 per 
cent gain could be obtained by increas- 
ing ‘vorking hours, because many plants 
in July, 1940, were operating less than 
40 hours per week. Such a gain would 
increase the annual output by 4.2 bil- 
lion dollars, a total gain of 16.3 billion. 
This is little above the rate at which 
we shall be producing armaments next 
January. Any further increase in the 
output of armaments or in the army 
or navy would have to be made up 
by higher managerial and labor eff- 
ciency, by technological progress, by 
drawing people who are not job seek- 
ers into the working population, by 
working longer hours, or by accepting 
a lower standard of living. 

The conflict between guns and butter 
will become acute long before there 
has been complete absorption of labor. 
The difficulty is that the defense de- 
mand is not spread evenly over all 
branches of industry. It is concentrated 
in the main upon the durable-equip- 
ment industries. 

True, the capacity of many plants 
can be greatly increased by training 
workers and adding second and third 
shifts. Furthermore, there are many 
sleepily managed small family con- 
cerns around the country which could 
greatly increase output if compelled 
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to do so by large orders with early 
delivery dates. 

In Germany there is a 10-hour day 
throughout the armament industry, but 
England has found 55 hours the opti- 
mum working week. In the United 
States the Fair Labor Standards Act 
requires that time and a half be paid 
after 40 hours a week to most employ- 
ees in interstate commerce. 

The real test of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act will come (probably early 
in 1942) when employment on defense 
production can expand only by reduc- 
ing employment in many non-defense 
industries. Then we shall be squarely 
faced with the problem of whether to 
accept a lower standard of living in 
order to avoid amending the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act. Of course, to a 
limited extent a drop in living stand- 
ards might be escaped by drawing into 
industry persons who have not previ- 
ously been job seekers. The great ad- 
vantage in accepting a lower standard 
of living is that the shortages of goods 
thereby accumulated would make easier 
the ultimate transition from a defense 
to a non-defense economy. Whether 
the shift is really facilitated, however, 
will depend upon whether the govern- 
ment is willing to limit demand suffi- 
ciently to prevent shortages of goods 
from producing a broad rise in prices. 
Such a rise would undo the good effect 
of the Act in creating shortages of 
goods. Consequently, whether or not 
the Act should be amended boils down 
to whether the government is prepared 
to limit consumer demand drastically 
by heavier taxes and by sales of bonds 
to real savers. 
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The great importance of wage prob- 
lems in the national defense economy 
indicates the need for a carefully 
formulated national wage policy, to 
be reached by agreement between rep- 
resentatives of industry, labor and 
government. The policy should recog- 
nize that all groups in the community 
have an interest in avoiding a spiral 
of wage-price increases. 

A recent popular poll indicates that 
two out of three persons believe that 
strikes in defense industries should be 
prohibited by law. Fortunately, the 
two leading employers’ organizations 
of the country, the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, both know bet- 
ter. They understand that strikes are 
symptoms and that the problem of pre- 
venting strikes is one of removing un- 
derlying causes. 

Our efforts to produce large quanti- 
ties of goods in a hurry will require 
the modification of certain provisions 
of union agreements in many industries. 
Most of these modifications probably 
will not be difficult to negotiate where 
union-management relations are satis- 
factory. Changes that are likely to be 
needed include provision for operating 


on Saturdays and Sundays on straight 
time on condition that individual em. 
ployees do not work more than a stand- 
ard working week; modification of op- 
pressive overtime provisions—such as 
double time or triple time; amendment 
of seniority clauses to make it easier 
for men to follow their work when it 
is shifted to another department or 
plant; restoration of incentive systems 
in some plants where they were aban- 
doned; modification of apprenticeship 
provisions to expand the training of ap- 
prentices (most apprentices could be 
graduated in three years instead of the 
usual four). 

The production needs of this emer- 
gency period call for a great spread of 
union-management cooperation. Execu- 
tives will need all the help they can get 
in solving production problems. Where 
conditions are favorable, and where 
the policy has vigorous support by 
management and by union leadership, 
union-management cooperation can do 
much to win the production race against 
Germany and also to reduce the con- 
flict between guns and butter. BY 
SuMNER H. SuicuTer. The Atlantic 
Monthly, May, 1941, p. 555:9. 


Health Program Survey 


GIGNIF ICANT facts on industrial health programs have emerged from a survey 
conducted by the N.A.M. Committee on Healthful Working Conditions. 


Among them is the physical examination policy reported by the majority of 


~ those companies cooperating. 


Eighty per cent of the 1,388 plants reporting 


stated that :they had some system of rating their employees according to the 


physical demands of the job. 


That this policy is not too stringent and that most plants can find some work 
which ‘a physically imperfect individual could do are indicated by the fact that 
only 4.4.per cent, on the average, of those applying for jobs in 1,154 plants were 
rejected because of physical shortcomings disclosed during examinations. 


—The N.A.M. News Letter 5/17/41 
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Labor Views the Defense Boom 


HE coming 12 months will bring 

a seriously tightened business 

situation. The schedules for 
armament manufacture will be pressed 
upward, aggravating critical shortages 
in many basic materials. Armament 
manufacture will increasingly replace 
production for civilian use. This will 
cut down the operations of many in- 
dustries that remain dependent on 
civilian purchases. Employment will 
increase only moderately, leaving a 
seriously large group of unemployed. 
The price structure will be unable to 
withstand the shortages, and price in- 
creases will crack through in a num- 
ber of places. 

It would be sound to assume on the 
basis of national policy and past ex- 
perience that armament requirements 
will continue to increase substantially 
for the next four or five years, well 
beyond the program now laid out in 
appropriations. It is not safe to as- 
sume that $40 billion will be the ceil- 
ing, for it is already perfectly obvious 
that great increases will be demanded 
as events develop abroad. 

The shocking thing about the opera- 
tion of the defense program has been 
that each new total of defense appro- 
priation has been treated as the sum 
of the complete program. Thus now 
even the $40 billion total is regarded 
as a program which will reach its peak 
toward the end of 1942 and then taper 
off. Procurement and production pol- 
icy based on this premise invites pro- 
found 


and_ disastrous dislocations 
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when the pressure for arms produc- 
tion becomes greater—as it will. 

The situation would not be so seri- 
ous if an effective planning job had 
been done on the basis of current ap- 
propriations. However, the actual 
planning for production and expendi- 
tures even on current levels has been 
most haphazard and negative. 

Current orders are now concen- 
trated to a high degree. The latest 
tabulation showed that out of $9 bil- 
lion worth of prime contracts of a 
million dollars or more, 23 per cent 
were concentrated in two integrated 
groups of companies, 44 per cent in 
six groups, 624% per cent in 16 
groups, and 8514 per cent in 62 
groups. 

Since from a production point of 
view these companies are obviously 
the ones which could be most quickly 
equipped to do defense manufacturing, 
the additional production job will be 
all the more difficult, because the easi- 
est production adjustments already 
have been made. 

Foresighted planning of the supply 
of basic materials such as steel, alu- 
minum and zinc, has been practically 
non-existent. The result is that a vast 
number of civilian industries using 
these materials already are, or will 
shortly be, seriously crippled by re- 
strictions on their supplies. 

The effect of these policies on em- 
ployment will be to restrict the re- 
employment of a very large body of 


unemployed. There is no sign that 
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this country will approach anything 
like full employment. The C.I.O. esti- 
mate is that unemployment will con- 
tinue between six and eight million 
average for the year 1941. 

Although there may be temporary 
shortages in a few specific skills in 
certain places, no shortage of labor is 
impending which would noticeably 
hamper production. Training and up- 
grading programs now under way or 
available can be operated to fit the 
still large reservoirs of unused labor 
to new needs. 

It is difficult to see how industry 
can escape extensive price increases 
on the basis of pending shortages in 
important materials. These shortages 
will, of course, be reflected in cur- 
tailed supply of a vast number of com- 
modities for which there will be an 
increasing demand. The only way to 
prevent price increases from cracking 
through somewhere in the price struc- 
ture under such circumstances is a 
combined system of price fixing and 
rationing. It does not seem in the 


Vitamins for Office Health 


cards that such a system will be inst. 


tuted—soon 
enough. 

Until the establishment of the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply, there was no important agency 
effectively dedicating itself to the jp. 
creasing of supply. There are now 
signs, including the creation of this 
Office, that a new emphasis will be put 
upon increasing supply. 

It is still not too late for the pro. 
duction picture to be improved. Dras. 
tic decisions to take the necessary steps 
for the planning of both defense and 
civilian supply are necessary, however, 


enough or effectively 


Unless such decisions are made, a 
large part of American business, to 
say nothing of American workers, can 
expect to be caught in the pincers of 
increased arms production and re- 
stricted material supplies. 

By Ratpo HETzEL, Jr., Director, 
Economic Division, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. Barron’s, May 


19, 1941, p. 1:2. 






To keep them healthy next winter, office workers in Westinghouse Electric’s 
Sharon, Pa., plant are getting chocolate-covered vitamin pills three times a day 


this spring. 
to some 600 workers “on the company.” 


Push-button wall dispensers distribute Vitamin A and D tablets 
If Westinghouse finds real health 


benefits in the plan, the vitamin pills will be made available in its other plants. 






Moustache Prevents Disease 


—Business Week 5/24/41 


[DEPARTMENT of Mines, British Columbia, reports that a moustache on the 
face of the worker in an industry where silicosis is possible reduces the 
hazard of contracting this disease, such being a “filtering medium for prevention; 
the larger the moustache, the more efficiently it acts as filter,” it is stated. 





—Manufacturing and Industrial Engineering 5/41 
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Office Management 


Control of Dictating Time 


N discussing the control of dictat- 
ing time, let us assume that we 
have instituted a modified system 

of centralized stenographic work, and 
that each important administrative of- 
ficial will have a private secretary who 
can, during slack periods, assist em- 
ployees in the office of her superior. 
Let us assume, too, that each office 
requiring a great deal of secretarial 
work will have its secretarial employ- 
ees grouped in a stenographic pool, to 
handle peak loads, special copying, 
stencil cutting and machine transcrip- 
tion, and to provide a source of 
trained stenographic personnel. 

Speaking in generalities, the central- 

ization of typing and _ stenographic 
work offers five main channels of 
economy: 

(1) Uniformity in method of op- 
eration. 
Materially increased produc- 
tion (wage savings of from 15 
to 35 per cent may be real- 
ized). 

Minimum requirements in me- 
chanical equipment and main- 
tenance. 
Elimination of 
work, 

(5) Elimination of overtime work. 

The cost of dictation is obviously 

determined by the remuneration of the 
dictator. Where organized 
spondence departments are in exist- 
ence, the cost probably would be well 


unnecessary 


corre- 
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under control, with salaries standard- 
ized according to the value of the 
work and with incentive systems in 
effect. 

It is dictation which is not under 
organized control that entails higher 
salary costs and requires attention. 
Such dictation involves three principal 
expense factors: first, the preparation 
or organization of material; second, 
the actual dictation; third, interrup- 
tions. 

The first factor can be subdivided 
into several elements, such as: (a) 
careful reading of the letter to be an- 
swered; (b) reading of the back file 
or other related matters; (c) prelimi- 
nary telephoning or necessary confer- 
ences; (d) the organization or outline 
of reply; (e) arrangement of letters in 
the desired order of dictation. The 
actual dictation necessarily involves a 
certain amount of sequence, followed 
by dictation proper, corrections, read- 
ing back notes, and continuation of the 
same cycle. Interruptions are occa- 
sioned by telephone, by personal in- 
trusion, and other causes. Mere men- 
tion of these elements should be sufhi- 
cient to suggest methods of controlling 
the time consumed in dictation. 

The first method of control is organ- 
ization. This would involve the con- 
centration of dictation, as far as pos- 
sible, in the hands of persons who are 
skilled in dictation and whose sal- 
aries are commensurate with the im- 
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portance of the work. Analysis of the 
correspondence of high-priced execu- 
tives would undoubtedly show that a 
large percentage of the letters dictated 
by them could be satisfactorily handled 
by lower-salaried employees. Indeed, 
a well-known authority on business 
writing expresses the view that, with 
proper selection and training and with 
transfer of the executive ideas to the 
correspondent, up to 90 per cent of the 
correspondence of most executives 
could be treated in this manner. 

A second method of reducing the 
cost of dictation is through training of 
the dictator. Careful instruction as to 
the steps preparatory to dictation must 
-be given. When all the data required 
for dictation is assembled in advance, 
necessary conferences or telephoning 
attended to, and brief notes on the re- 
plies made, the rest is easy. 

Other means of controlling dictating 
time would come under the heading of 
Office Practice and General Routine, 
to be governed by the office manage- 





ment. Thus, the attachment of the re. 
lated past correspondence file to jn. 
coming mail should be made standard 
practice. Also, some control should 
be exercised over incoming telephone 
messages during the period of dicta. 
tion. 

Another aid in controlling dictating 
time is the use of extra carbon copies 
of letters marked “For your informa. 
tion” and forwarded without any for- 
mal transmittal. It is also possible to 
use simple printed (or otherwise du- 
plicated) forms which may be at- 
tached to documents as letters of trans- 
mittal. 

A general departmental review of 
correspondence by a supervisor or spe- 
cially trained correspondent should 
take place at least semi-annually (but 
preferably quarterly) and should be 
followed by conference with the dic- 
tators and by circulation of bulletins 
containing constructive suggestions. 

By W. E. Green. NOMA Forum, 
June, 1941, p. 23:7. 


Aiding Workers’ Budgets 


HIGH-PRESSURE instalment selling, high-pressure collection tactics, and loan- 
shark troubles have prompted Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, Cal., to 
set up a legal office to help employees resist by legal means claims and court 
actions instituted by unethical collection agencies and instalment houses. 
Majority of aircraft workers are young, are often on their first job, and their 
earnings have made them the target for all sorts of selling and lending schemes. 
In many cases, this has thrown their budgets out of balance and created a collec- 


tion nuisance for the company as well as themselves. 


The company gives no 


encouragement to “dead-beat” employees seeking to evade just debts but vigorously 


opposes a vulture instalment industry that preys on aircraft workers. 


Legitimate 


instalment sales and borrowing cause little trouble. 
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When Employees 


an requesting advances 


against weekly salaries were 

proving a troublesome problem 
for Graeme Spring and Brake Service, 
Inc., of New Orleans, until the presi- 
dent of the firm did something about 
it. What he did not only drastically 
cut down the number of requests for 
advances but it figuratively put em- 


ployees in the “banking” business. 


Tiring of the extra work thrown on 
the bookkeeper, the head of the firm 
announced that after a specified date 
all employees desiring to draw cash 
against their salaries would be charged 
a service fee of 2 per cent of the 
amount drawn. When employees’ ad- 
their 
wages, the bookkeeper kept not only 


vances were deducted from 
the amount borrowed but 2 per cent 
additional, and he placed this 2 per 
cent in a separate fund or pool, to the 
credit of all employees. Realizing that 
they would be required to pay 10 cents 
on a $5.00 advance, for example, some 
employees at once began to arrange 
their affairs so that it would not be 
necessary to draw money before pay- 
day, and the number of requests for 
advances was cut by nearly one-third 
the first week the plan was in force. 


As soon as the accumulated interest 
on these advances reached a substantial 
sum, it was turned over to the em- 
ployees. They were advised to set up 
an informal “bank,” elect officers, and 
use the fund to finance their borrow- 
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Ask for Advances 


ings, and thereby relieve the company 
entirely of the details. 

The employees did just that. Today, 
when a worker needs $5.00 or $10.00 
against his next pay check, he goes to 
the “loan officer” of the fund, signs a 
slip agreeing to pay back the loan next 
payday, with interest at 2 per cent of 
the amount of the advance. When the 
borrower draws his pay, he repays his 
loan directly to the “loan officer” of 
the fund. 

When an employee wishes to pur- 
chase something from the company on 
credit, at a specified sum per week, the 
fund handles that, too. The loan offi- 
cer makes the loan, requiring the bor- 
rower to sign a simple statement set- 
ting forth the rate of payment and 
signifying that he will pay 2 per cent 
interest on the loan. The loan officer 
then draws the sum from the fund and 
pays the full amount of the purchase 
to the company. 

The fund by now has reached pro- 
portions sufficient to provide larger 
emergency loans for employees. If a 
worker is faced with a hospital bill, 
for example, and he is unable to meet 
it, he may lay his problem before the 
“board of directors” for the fund and 
the board will advance him the cash 
needed to meet the emergency. 

Eventually the fund will be large 
enough for a dividend, at which time 
the employees will vote on what they 
wish to do with the surplus. 

American Business, June, 1941, p. 


33:1. 
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New Employees Tour Plant 


Me? personnel men have thought it would be beneficial to the plant worker 

to know what goes on in other factory departments, but until recently 
nobody has done much about it. An effective remedy for this industrial relations 
problem has been developed by the Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, II], 


For many years the personnel division of this plant has seen to it that a 
new employee is escorted to his department and introduced to the superintendent, 
The practice has been beneficial to employee and “super” alike. But now the 
industrial relations department has gone a step further. 


The newly hired employee—who is not asked to report for actual work until 
the following day—is examined by the plant physician, fitted with safety equip- 
ment, informed of the plant’s group insurance plan, and then transferred to the 
employee activities director, who outlines the company’s policies and its agree- 
ment with its employees. 


Then the newcomer, as one of a group of new employees, is conducted 
through the entire plant by a regular guide equipped with a portable amplifier. 
The tour is exactly like that taken by all “Caterpillar” visitors. 


Since the establishment of the plan, a good many older employees have 
expressed the wish for a plant tour. This has resulted in the inauguration of 
“Family Nights.” Employees and their families attend the company’s movie 
theatre, view the newest releases of product motion pictures, and are then taken 
through the plant. 

—Factory Management and Maintenance 4/41 


Eye Protection for Our Skilled Workers 


ORKERS’ eyes are expensive targets! 

Analysis of the cost records of more than 234,000 compensable accidents 
shows that approximately $31,860,000 is paid out yearly to cover the cost of eye 
accidents in industry. The average compensation and medical cost for an eye 
injury is $343—almost double that of other injuries. Safety men should remem- 
ber these statistics when surveying their plants for eye-hazardous jobs. 


According to figures published by the National Safety Council, 72 per cent 
of all eye injuries occur on jobs generally regarded as non-hazardous to eyes. 
Flying objects—chips and fragments of metal, flakes of scale and paint, pieces 
of rock, splashes of liquids, and particles of dust—present the chief industrial 
eye hazards. Daily these hazards assume greater importance to management as 


well as workers as a result of the speedup in production necessitated by the 
national defense program. 


Obviously, the first line of eye defense is the wearing of scientifically de- 
signed safety goggles, specifically developed to afford maximum protection against 
flying particles. They should also provide wearing comfort and unimpaired 
vision. 

The safety lens considered good enough 20 years ago is no longer acceptable 
or even safe in current high-speed operations. Hardened lenses, made by care- 
fully controlled processes, are now able to withstand far greater impacts than 
required by the U. S. Bureau of Standards’ drop-ball test. This test consists of 
dropping a %” steel ball on a lens from a height of 39 inches. 

Discussion of safety goggles would not be complete without mention of glare- 
protection goggles whose lenses absorb dangerous invisible ultra-violet and infra- 
red rays, chief hazards in welding operations. Development of these lenses can 
justly be considered an outstanding achievement in glass technology. 

—W. H. Leumserc in Industry 4/41 
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An Appraisal of Employee Attitude Surveys 


URVEYS of employee attitudes 

and morale have been conducted 

in many organizations. The 
time is ripe to take stock. What are 
the limitations of such studies and 
what are their values? 

The first limitation placed on such 
surveys is one of definition. Attitude 
studies are not concerned with gen- 
eral attitudes; they are designed to 
measure attitudes toward specific as- 
pects of the work situation, and these 
aspects are limited to those phases of 
the job or to those human contacts 
with which employees are directly con- 
cerned. 

The second limitation is one of com- 
prehensiveness. To be valid, the re- 
sults from such studies must be cir- 
cumscribed by the factors that are 
operating as present company policies 
or practices; practices with which em- 
ployees are familiar because of their 
experience in other companies, or 
practices which are shared by em- 
ployees in adjoining companies, form 
no part of the study of employee atti- 
tudes in any one company. 

The third limitation is one of appli- 
cation. Attitude studies reveal dis- 
turbing situations; remedies for these 
conditions frequently cannot be found 
unless job specifications, promotional 
charts, transfer plans, and training 
programs are accepted parts of per- 
sonnel procedure. 

The fourth limitation is that of iden- 
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tification. To get honest replies from 
employees, the questionnaires must be 
completed anonymously and without 
the supervision or intervention of 
management. Yet, to obtain optimum 
results from attitude studies, identi- 
fication of employees is essential. The 
dilemma that this situation creates can 
be solved only when the attitude study 
is followed by a signed brief question- 
naire. 

The values to be gained from atti- 
tude studies may be grouped in two 
classes: 

Specific Suggestions for Work- 
place Improvements: Despite the 
fact that suggestion boxes are used 
throughout industry, the number of 
employees who offer suggestions is 
small and the types of suggestions 
that are acceptable are limited. The 
suggestions secured by means of atti- 
tude studies differ somewhat from 
those obtained 
boxes. The former are corrective, the 
latter are creative; the former are con- 
cerned with constructive developments 
and improvements, the latter are con- 
cerned with minor and sometimes 
petty irritations. The attitude study 
gives the employee an opportunity to 


through suggestion 


offer specific suggestions on specific 
subjects, and often results in a high 
frequency of constructive suggestions. 
However, for these suggestions to be 
effective there must be a committee to 
appraise them and a means of identi- 
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fying those who originate, and should 
receive a reward for, worthwhile ideas. 
Unless an evaluative committee and an 
identification system are sequels to the 
attitude study, the results are largely 
lost. 

Spotting Potential Explosion Cen- 
ters: The disturbing human forces in 
any organization are few in number, 
but those few are the key to morale. 
Unless they are known and the factors 
responsible for their attitude are dis- 
closed and remedied, the few develop 
into the many, and mob action, which 
is usually camouflaged with catch slo- 
gans and easily-understood complaints, 
is inevitable. 

What are these individual sources of 
disappointment and discontent? The 
following common complaints were 
found in four studies completed re- 
cently : 


1. “You can’t get anywhere in this 
place” 


2. “No one ever notices anything you 
do here” 


3. “Who could be interested in the type 
of work I have to do?” 


One or more of these comments was 
repeated in varied forms by every mal- 
content in the company; they strike at 
the heart of employee morale. 

The first one is commonly the wail 
of the younger worker. Four recently 
completed studies disclose that be- 
tween 20 and 40 per cent of those 
between 20 and 35 are disappointed 
with the progress they are making. A 
considerable percentage of these are 
capable of more responsible work, but 
no one (they claim) knows their po- 
tentialities or their ambitions. If 
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employee attitude studies are to be ef. 
fective, these disillusioned and despair. 
ing workers must be identified; a pro. 
gram in keeping with their capacities 
and their will to work must be mapped 
out for them. 

The second complaint is not limited 
to age; its frequency varies from de- 
partment to department in the same 
plant. It is expressed in a number of 
forms, but chiefly in the form of com. 
plaints about the person in the immed- 
iate supervisory position. Men are not, 
and will not be, cogs in a wheel; when 
they do a good job they want credit 
from their immediate representative of 
management. 

Attitude studies disclose these con- 
ditions; but disclosure is not remedy. 
The facts provide the raw data for a 
well-directed clinical interview be- 
tween the foreman and the superin- 
tendent or personnel director. Unless 
the resourcefulness of the latter pro- 
vides suggestions for overcoming dis- 
closed weaknesses, and until a mu‘u- 


ally agreed-upon corrective program 


results from the interview, the value 
of the study is lost. 

The third issue is equally crucial in 
the determination of morale, for to be 
satisfied with his job a man must be 
interested in it and like it. Some indi- 
cation of the frequency of this discon- 
tent may be gained from the results of 
four surveys, which showed that 11 per 
cent of workers would have preferred 
a different job. If attitude studies are 
to be effective, these malcontents must 
be identified, provision for discovering 
the causes of the discontent must be 
made; their real work-interests must 
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be known, and their transfer to or 
preparation for work for which they 
are qualified and in which they are 
interested must be effected. 
words, employee attitude surveys fail 
to achieve their possible ends unless 


In other 


ties to that small percentage of mis- 
placed workers who will provide fuel 
for the fire of revolt as long as they are 
at the type of work which brings them 
only financial reward. By HERBERT 
Moore. 


Personnel Journal, April, 


they offer occupational guidance facili- 1941, p. 360:4. 


Occupational Analysis 


MORE than half of 4,740 occupations, which include a majority of the nation’s 
gainfully employed persons, have no formal educational requirements, accord- 
ing to on-the-spot analyses by the Job Equivalents Project, United States Em- 
ployment Service. 

Eleven per cent of the remaining occupations require a grammar-school 
education; the same proportion, a high school education; and 1 per cent college. 
Twenty-two per cent require some education, but the amount specified varies 
widely among different employers. Previous experience is a requirement in two- 
thirds; nine out of 10 require some training on the job; and in half the instances 
this training is given in one week or less. In 10 per cent of the occupations, 
training could be obtained in periods varying from one week to one month; 


in 15 per cent, from one to six months; and in only 4 per cent did it take more 
than six months. 


Of special interest is the fact that only about a quarter of occupations are 
open to girls or women. The highly mechanized state of modern civilization is 
reflected in the large proportion of occupations (about half) requiring the use 
of tools or machines. Nearly a third of the occupations are repetitive in nature. 

—American Youth Commission Bulletin 5/41 


Safety Will Pay Well 


FB ARLY this year the Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, announced a new 
contest to stimulate interest in the company’s safety program. Noteworthy is 
the fact that all employees participate and all are eligible to receive prizes in the 
form of merchandise selected by them. 


Standings are determined on a departmental basis, with special allowances 
made for groups engaged in particularly hazardous work. Winning departments 
are awarded a certain number of points, which in turn are distributed equally 
among the employees of the department. The points are redeemable in merchan- 
dise—ranging from a fishing reel to a new suite of living room furniture—as 
se’ected from an elaborate catalog distributed by the company. 

Point values range from 500 for a man’s sport shirt to 17,000 for a radio- 
phonograph combination. Although the first distribution of points will not occur 
until July, many of the workers and their families have already decided upon 
what they will get with their bonus points if their department comes out on top. 
With such enthusiasm, it is inevitable that new safety records will be established. 

—National Safety News 4/41 
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Vacation Policy and National Defense 


AINTAINING high production 

levels for national defense has 

created vacation problems in 
about one-fourth of 246 companies 
that recently reported their experience 
to the Conference Board. 
ber of other companies the manage- 
ment is not sure at this time whether 
or not difficulties will arise. The prob- 
lem of formulating policies is aug- 
mented by uncertainty regarding fu- 
ture production requirements, union 
demands, and possible government 
action. 


In a num- 


Management in some companies is 
certain that it will be impossible to 
carry out regular vacation plans this 
year. The problem is chiefly that of 
deciding what adjustments can be 
made, if any, beyond suspending vaca- 
tions entirely. While a few large or- 
ganizations have already announced 
that defense work will require giving 
vacation pay rather than time off, most 
companies hope to avoid taking this 
step. 

The seriousness of vacation prob- 
lems varies widely, and not every ex- 
ecutive reporting difficulties expects 
that it will be necessary to modify 
policies this year. Among the 246 
companies represented in the survey, 
replies from 156, or 63.4 per cent, 
stated that no change is contemplated. 

During the past few years, a num- 
ber of companies have had vacation 
plans with a provision allowing em- 
ployees the choice of remaining at 
work and receiving vacation allow- 
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ances in lieu of time off. Also, the 
union agreements of a few companies 
contain a clause specifying that man. 
agement may exercise the option of 
canceling vacations and paying earned 
allowances, if the action is required 
by production demands. Because such 
provisions are already established, re. 
plies from most of these companies 
indicate that no problem or change js 
anticipated. 

A change in 1940 vacation policy 
has already been made in 41, or 16.7 
per cent, of the 246 companies. The 
plans of 22 companies have been modi- 
fied by reducing eligibility require- 
ments, granting longer vacations, or 
by calculating vacation pay on a more 
liberal basis. It is probably signifi- 
cant, however, that in six of these 22 
companies production demands for 
national defense will make it necessary 
either to require employees to continue 
work and receive pay in lieu of time 
off, or to grant them the option to do 
so. 

In addition to the companies that 
have liberalized their vacation poli- 
cies in spite of high production levels, 
19 companies have had to make cer- 
tain modifications in the provisions of 
their established plans. Thus, of six 
companies that normally grant vaca- 
tions during a plant shutdown, two 
will stagger vacations over an e€X- 
tended period; three will remain open, 
and employees will be encouraged to 
accept the option of extra pay in lieu 


of time off; one company will give 4 
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few days at a time rather than the expected that vacations will be elimi- 
whole vacation in one period. In four nated and that employees will be paid 
, the companies, vacations have been defin- cash allowances in lieu of time off. 
anies itely suspended, but employees eligible Employees in five companies will be 
man- under the plan will be paid vacation offered the option and encouraged to 
n of allowances. continue at work and receive vaca- 
rned Executives in 49, or 19.9 per cent, tins gi: Vener cunbinias axel 
tired of the 246 companies reported that : 57s Ae cher ; 
; ; ering staggering individual vacations 
such they are still uncertain whether pro-  . : 
, Te- duction demands or other factors will instead of having a plant shutdown, 
nies make it necessary to modify existing and one of these may also ne 
ve i vacation policy. Twenty-six of these employees to accept the option of 
replies, however, indicated what the ¢©Xtta pay in lieu of time off. Studies 
slicy probable change in policy will be, if in Personnel Policy No. 34, National 
16.7 and when modification is required. Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
The For instance, in 12 companies it is April, 1941. 19 pp. 
odi- 
nire- 
, oF 
nore Let Them Have Music 
nifi- 
2 22 E want music!” was the cry of Banks, as well as manufacturers and 
for workers who recently picketed retailers, are chiming in. 
sary | a southern cigar factory. In South America, music for work- 
inue The company, in a move to cut op-_ ers is common. In both England and 
time erating costs, had discharged three Germany, arms are being turned out 
» do musicians whose job it had been to to tunes. In fact, one reliable source 
play for workers during the long, hot has Messerschmitts flying off the as- 
that days, and workers were striking. sembly line to Wagner’s Ride of the 
oli- “We won’t go back to work,” they Valkyries. 
els, declared, “until the musicians are re- Since February of this year, Cluett 
ou instated.” Peabody Company has been providing 
a After three days, a compromise— music (current and classic) to over 
pe canned music—sent workers back to 1,000 workers at its Troy, N. Y., plant. 
their benches, and work went on. During rest periods, both executives 
aca- ca ; 
wad 4 This is probably the first instance and rank-and-file employees request 
of workers striking for music. It may favorite selections, and workers dance 
Re not be the last, however, for a growing _ together in the aisles. 
— number of companies are turning to It is still too early to quote produc- 
be music as a means of breaking the tion and employee health records as 
lieu monotony of work, of reducing fatigue, evidence that music is paying Cluett 
ea and bolstering the morale of workers. Peabody big dividends. For, unlike 
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the value of a new machine, or a new 
plant layout, the value of music can- 
not always be determined in the course 
of a few weeks. Yet some companies 
are able to report a definite increase 
in efficiency, from 10 per cent to 20 
per cent within a short time. It all 
depends on the nature of the work. 

Curtiss-Wright, turning out planes 
for national defense, is now providing 
music to workers at its Buffalo plant, 
where 600 loudspeakers are used to 
keep the music above the roar of ma- 
chines. So far, says the company, re- 
sults have been quite favorable, and 
before long music may be sent to all 
the company’s factories. 

Westinghouse is using music to 
speed defense production at its New- 
ark, N. J., plant, where five phono- 
graph turntables are hooked to loud- 
speakers. The music (popular waltzes, 
fox trots and rhumbas) is played for 
only an hour a day, but according to 
the company “it helps to relieve ner- 
vous tension and fatigue . . . and 
causes operations to run more smooth- 
ly throughout the plant.” 

Lots of companies, especially in the 
defense industries are now encourag- 
ing workers to sing together two or 
three times a day. As a rule, the com- 
pany furnishes a piano, organ or 
phonograph, and talented employees 
pack a saxophone, flute or violin, as 
well as a lunch. 

The First National Bank of Pike- 
ville, a Kentucky coal town, offers 
organ music every morning for half 
“Back- 
ground” music is played off and on 


an hour while workers sing. 
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during the day. The bank calls music 
one of its “assets.” 

Four of the biggest department 
stores in the country, Marshall Field’s, 
Saks, Wanamaker’s and Macy’s, all 
provide music for workers at rest 
periods. The stores also have employee 
glee clubs which entertain customers 
during the Christmas and Easter sea- 
sons. 

For several years, Muzak Corpora. 
tion, with headquarters in New York 
City, has been offering music-by-wire 
to clubs, hotels and restaurants in sev- 
eral cities. Recently the company in- 
vaded the industrial field, a logical 
step and one that has given impetus to 
the trend toward music for workers. 

Muzak either “pipes” music into 
factories and offices, or installs a com- 
plete recording unit, including loud- 
speakers and records. Unlike ordinary 
phonograph records, Muzak’s are made 
of “Vilylite,’ a Union Carbide and 
Carbon plastic; and the music is re- 
corded in the spiral grooves in a series 
of “hills and dales.” 


sometimes 


Surface noise, 
referred to as “needle 
scratch,” is negligible. This technique, 
says Muzak, makes it possible to 
amplify music without distortion. 

This is regarded as a revolutionary 
development, for music in industry 
often must compete with the whirr of 
machines, the rat-tat-tat of riveting, 
and other noises resulting from work 
operations. 

In most cases, music of “bright” 
tempo brings the best results in indus- 
try. So far, only one type of music 
has been found unsuitable: vocals. 
They have the same power to reduce 
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fatigue, but tend to slow up work, 
rather than to speed it, since workers 
are inclined to listen to the words. 

Best results usually come when mu- 
sic is “keyed” to work movements or 
operations. The duration of playing 
periods should also be keyed to the 
job. In most cases, music should not 
be played more than two hours within 
an eight-hour working day. Further- 
more, the playing periods should be 
brief. 

Music has aptly been called “la- 


bor’s lullaby.” Time and _ again, 
spokesmen for organized labor have 
called it “a friend of workers.” Only 
one objection, as far as labor is con- 
cerned, has come to our attention. 

When get-a-lift music was “piped” 
to a California dock last winter, 
stevedores, breaking into song, set a 
pace that caused one union chief to 
wag his head. 

“Too fast,” he said. 

By Don Samson. Forbes, June 1, 
1941, p. 14:2. 


Paging System Provides Music 


At the Hillside, New Jersey, plant of Bristol-Myers Company, employees are 
enjoying the by-product of a modern paging system. Workers throughout 





the various buildings now are treated to broadcasts of both swing and symphonic 
music for a total of four hours each working day. The broadcast hookup operates 
in the manner of a miniature radio network. The telephone operator manipulates 
the system through a master control cabinet equipped with a four-band radio 
receiver which permits the feeding of radio programs directly into the loudspeaker 
circuits. The equipment for the broadcast of recorded music consists of an auto- 
matic record player providing a 25-minute program of musical selections with a 
single loading. 

The radio and recorded music is broadcast daily over the main system from 
8:30 to 9:30 a.m., 11:30 a.m. through the lunch hour to 1:30 p.m., and from 3 to 
4 o’clock in the afternoon. 


Another by-product of the installation is the playing of chimes so that em- 
ployees within the factory walls no longer work by the factory whistle. 


William M. Bristol, Jr., vice president of the company, states: “The imme- 
diate practical reason for such a system is the aid it will be in finding busy 
executives and other keymen promptly when they are away from their customary 
stations, but the additional uses we expect of the system may prove fully as 
valuable. 

“In case of emergency—fire, for example—we have instant communication 
available. Safety speeches by plant executives and company announcements of all 
kinds can be broadcast to all employees at their work stations. Significant news 
broadcasts likewise are possible. Employees now have music with their lunch in 
the company cafeteria. We believe that music, news, and other types of informa- 
tive and entertaining programs will help plant and office workers to do a good 


day’s work with a minimum of fatigue.” 
—American Business 5/41 
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Three-Phase Upgrading Program 


FrAceD with mounting defense orders and scarcity of skilled labor, Thompson 

Products, Inc., of Cleveland, recently set up machinery by which 2,000 em- 
ployees will be trained for special skills. Adhering to its established policy of 
promoting its own members, the company will seek to upgrade employees for 
occupations as grinders, turret lathe operators, automatic screw-machine opera- 
tors, toolroom machine specialists, and machine repair men. 

Basic qualifications for admission to the training program in any of its 
phases include the ability to read micrometers; the ability to read and work from 
blueprints and sketches; a knowledge of arithmetic, including use of decimals 
and fractions; one year of shop practice in high school, or its equivalent in prac- 
tical shop experience. 


Training will be accomplished by three methods. There will be formal 
Learner Training, under which accepted applicants will be transferred from their 
present jobs and will be given full-time training on an advanced job at a learner 
rate. This training will consist of supervised classroom and shop instruction, 
with compensation paid for all time so spent. 


Then there will be Observer Training, under which employees will retain 
their present jobs temporarily, but will be assigned regular periods after work- 
ing hours during which to observe the operation for which they are being trained. 
No compensation will be paid for time spent observing. Upon completion of the 
scheduled training, and as new equipment arrives, these learners will be trans- 
ferred to their new jobs at no less than the hiring rate. 


Finally, there will be On-the-Job Training, as it is conducted by foremen and 
supervisors at present. Foremen will continue to do as much of this training as 
possible, and will advance workers within their departments on the basis of 
merit. 


This entire program is designed for completion over a period of a full year, 


and it will be paced by the delivery of new equipment. 
—Friendly Forum 4/4/41 


Man-Hour Employment in Defense Industries 


MANY key defense industries have shown striking increases in employment 

during the past year. Changes in the number of wage earners employed, 
however, do not adequately describe the increased amount of effort being applied 
in implementing defense. This expansion is indicated by changes in aggregate 
man-hours—the product of number employed and hours worked per wage earner— 
and by the added labor force that in effect is being created by overtime. 


Despite the fact that many plants operated on a two- or three-shift basis in 
January, more than 137,000 or 6.6 per cent additional workers would have been 


’ required if the defense industries had not operated overtime. Between January, 


1940, and January, 1941, total man-hours in 17 selected defense industries in- 
creased 37 per cent, whereas employment rose only 28 per cent. Three defense 
industries showed gains in total man-hours of more than 100 per cent; aircraft 
(138 per cent), ammunition (129 per cent), and firearms (122 per cent). 


Approximately 83 per cent of the additional workers required, had maximum 
hours been held at 40 per week, would have been needed for six large defense 
industries: foundry and machine-shop products, 34,000; machine tools, 21,000; 
machine-tool accessories, 11,000; electrical machinery, 20,000; aircraft, 17,000; and 
brass, bronze and copper products, 11,000. 

—Monthly Labor Review 5/41 
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Labor’s Hidden Holdup Men 


VERYBODY knows that labor 
unions are causing paralyzing 
strikes in national defense. Such 

strikes have received spectacular pub- 
licity, and public opinion is already 
forcing a solution. 

The labor problem I am most wor- 
ried about doesn’t get headlines, and 
the public doesn’t know what is hap- 
pening. That is why it is the most 
dangerous of all. 

It is the exploitation of low-income 
consumers, the destruction of small, in- 
dependent businesses, and the levying 
of tribute upon the workmen them- 
selves by a few powerful, strategically 
placed unions. These are unions which 
control the lines of communication be- 
tween producers and consumers. They 
have erected toll bridges over which the 
necessities of life must pass. Usually 
without strikes, they can tell consum- 
ers what and from whom they can buy 
and how much they must pay. 

These middlemen of labor — team- 
sters, carpenters, plumbers, electrical 
workers, glaziers, and so on—use many 
methods to exploit consumers unmer- 
cifully. 

One method is to force the employer 
to hire extra men for no good reason. 
The teamsters in New York decided 
that every truck entering the city must 
take on an unnecessary man, who gets 
$9 a day for doing no work. That’s 
why it costs $112 more to distribute 
a carload of vegetables through the 
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Manhattan market than in neighboring 
regions free of labor exploitations. 
This idea was too good not to be imi- 
tated by unions all over the country. 
Electricians’ unions in various cities 
insist that a full-time electrician be 
hired on any construction job using 
temporary power or light. Frequently 
he spends his day playing solitaire; 
his “work” consists of pulling a switch 
one way when he arrives, the other way 
when he quits. 

These “middleman” unions likewise 
stop improvements in materials and 
methods. Look at what the Hod Car- 
riers’ Union is doing in Chicago. To 
mix concrete mechanically at a cen- 
tral plant and carry it to the job in 
trucks with revolving mixers improves 
quality and cuts down building costs 
—and subsequent rentals. But the 
Chicago hod carriers refuse to allow 
use of truck mixers. 

In Belleville, Ill., unions have been 
indicted with dealers and contractors 
for preventing the building of houses 
with prefabricated structural parts. 
Painters’ unions in many districts will 
not permit the use of spray guns; 
brushes make more work. Similarly, 
in Washington, D. C., machinery must 
not be used to cut wire or thread pipe. 

It costs $1,000 more to build a six- 
room house in Cleveland than in De- 
troit. Why? One reason is that con- 
tractors who use prefabricated materi- 
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als or economical methods are afraid 
to do business in Cleveland. 

Many unions resort to the device of 
erecting local embargoes. In Chicago, 
a building trades council will not al- 
low the use of stone which has been cut 
in Indiana. It must be brought in 
rough, which increases freight costs 
20 per cent; it must be cut in Chicago, 
though the quarries are more efficiently 
equipped to do the work. In Pittsburgh 
and San Francisco, carpenters’ unions 
prohibit the use of millwork made out 
of town. All this flimflam, which is 
spreading throughout the country, 
might be funny if it were not so ex- 
pensive to people with low incomes 
who have to cut down on food in order 
to pay higher rents. 

Another threat of the holdup unions 
is to business competition and to the 
existence of small independent business 
concerns. In Washington, the team- 
sters threatened to strike to compel 
certain stores to increase the price of 
bread, the whole maneuver pleasing 
other retail stores that did not like the 
competition of a larger loaf for the 
standard price. 

In Detroit three wholesale paper 
dealers are told by the teamsters’ union 
to go out of business. There is nothing 
they can do about it. They are not 
allowed to hire union men; they cannot 
get their paper hauled. The union has 
made a deal with some employers to 
eliminate competitors. 

Then there is the exploitation of 
labor by labor. At Fort Meade the 
Steamfitters’ Union admitted only six 
new members during the peak of con- 
‘struction; thus the favored few on the 
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inside were able to work overtime at 
double pay, earning $150 a week. The 
electricians, instead of admitting new 
members, levied a daily fee of $1 or 
$2 per man for a working permit. The 
carpenters went to the other extreme, 
taking into the union a mass of un. 
trained and incompetent men bound 
to be discharged soon after paying 
The New York 
Times reports that the union “take” 
from this source was over $400,000. 

Some unions have such high admis. 
sion fees that it is almost impossible 
for the average man, no matter how 
well qualified, to join. The truckers 
in Seattle, for instance, charge $500. 
The Glaziers’ Union in Chicago de- 
mands a cool $1,500 for the right to 
work. 


their admission fees. 


Does labor want the sort of thing 
I have been describing? I do not be- 
lieve it. I can find no evidence that 
such impositions are thought up by 
the rank and file. Unfortunately, the 
rank and file often have little control 
In Chicago’s Hod 


Carriers’ Union, for example, there 


over union affairs. 


has been no election for 29 years. 

This is not democracy. It must not 
be allowed to spread. 

Don’t get this problem mixed up 
with the right of labor to strike for 
any legitimate purpose—better wages, 
hours, safety conditions, and so on. 
As a matter of principle, I should hesi- 
tate long before curtailing that right. 
But there is immediate need for a 
policeman to prevent a few unions in 
strategic positions from imposing at- 
bitrary restraints on the delivery and 
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use of the essentials of daily living. 
The only such policeman I know of is 
the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Congress can and should amend the 
Sherman Act so that labor unions may 
not restrain interstate commerce ex- 


cept for legitimate labor aims. That 
simple amendment would demolish the 
union toll bridges that now victimize 
consumers, small business men, and 
workers alike. By THURMAN W. AR- 
NOLD. The Reader’s Digest, June, 
1941, p. 136:5. 


Weekly Wages Highest in History 


W EEKLY earnings of U. S. factory workers are now the highest in history. 
The average pay is greater not only in terms of dollars, but in terms of 


what the dollars will buy. 


Average earnings in manufacturing industries are now passing $30 a week. 
The weekly pay is $5.50 more than during the pre-defense year of 1939, and $3.60 
more than it was in 1929. And wages and earnings are still going up. 

Meanwhile, the Department of Labor reports that one dollar will buy almost 
one-fifth more today than in 1929, and only one-fiftieth less than it did two 


years ago. 


Adjustment of these two factors shows the real earnings of American work- 
men. Today that “real wage” is about one-fourth higher than the 1929 prosperity 


level. 


Several factors are responsible for this big increase: 

1. Hourly wage rates are increasing rapidly, partly because new machine 
methods have raised the productivity of the individual employee, partly because 
corporations have larger incomes to share with employees, and partly because 
of pressure from labor unions. More than 1,000,000 employees are estimated 
to have benefited from higher wages so far this year. 

The record of hourly wage rates, averaged by the Labor Department, is: for 


1929—56.6 cents; for 1939—64.4 cents. 


cents an hour. 


Today the average approximates 72 


2. The number of hours worked each week by factory employees, although 
much less than in 1929, has been increasing steadily since the defense program 
got under way. In 1929, the workweek averaged just over 45 hours. In 1939, 
it had dropped to an average of only 37.6 hours. Today the average workman 


is employed for about 41 hours a week. 


3. The practice of requiring an employer to pay a bonus to any workmen 
kept on the job more than 40 hours a week is fattening many pay envelopes 
in the defense industries, where 44- and 48-hour workweeks are the general 


practice. 


4. Union agreements in some industries require the payment of another 
bonus, this to employees who work on Saturdays or Sundays. Sometimes this 
bonus doubles the regular hourly wage rate. 


—The United States News 5/23/41 





> EXPANSION of the Pratt & Whitney aircraft plant at Hartford, Conn.— 
undertaken to meet national-defense requirements—has been so rapid that walking 
tours of the factory have become pretty strenuous jaunts for even the most 
interested visitors. The company has solved the problem by putting some of 
those old World’s Fair doodlebug cars into service. 
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—Business Week 4/12/41 
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Sun Ray Cuts Worker Illness 


L ONGER hours and the restriction of light as a result of the blackout may 
adversely affect the health of workers, British companies have found. Im- 
pressive results in meeting this problem are reported by Guy Motors, Ltd., Wol- 
verhampton, following two winters’ experience in giving sun ray treatment to the 
staff and employees. Last winter’s records show that of those who take the 
treatment only 3 per cent are absent through illness, while for other workers the 
proportion is 10 per cent. The treatment is voluntary, although the applicant 
must first be passed by the works doctor. No curative measures are attempted; 
the treatment consists simply of the application of a tonic ray. One lamp will 
treat 12 people at a time, and three minutes’ treatment is equivalent to 12 hours’ 
sunshine. The maximum time that any employee is away from work is 10 minutes 

twice a week. 
—Industrial Welfare and Personnel Management 5/41 


Trends in Military Service Policies 


APPROXIMATELY six months ago the Conference Board published a study 

of company policies regarding military service. The outstanding trend re- 
vealed since then has been that an increasing percentage of companies are 
providing supplementary compensation to drafted employees. 


In the original survey, made in September, 1940, the percentage of those 
granting supplementary compensation was about 33 per cent; in a second survey, 
made a month later, the proportion of companies following this practice had risen 
to 63 per cent. The present survey shows that three out of every four companies 
are giving military trainees some portion of their earnings when they are called 
to the colors, in order to aid them in making the transition from civilian to 
military life. This trend is not confined to any single industrial classification, 
but applies equally to all types of business enterprises. 


Not only are more companies paying draftees bonuses upon departure, but 
the method of computing the extra compensation appears to have changed con- 
siderably. There seems to have been a tendency of late to grant a larger military 
allowance to the longer-service employees; nearly a third of the plans recently 
adopted follow that practice, whereas the first survey indicated that only 4 per 
cent of the reporting companies did so. 


Another significant development noted is that a much smaller percentage of 
companies included in the third survey, namely 8.5 per cent, is paying drafted 
employees for the entire military training period, as contrasted with 20.5 per cent 
in the first survey. The practice of paying drafted employees the difference 
between company income and Army pay for a period of three months is not so 
common among the plans recently adopted as it was among the early policies. 

A few companies are providing for an allowance to trainees upon their return 
to the company. This bonus ranges from one week’s to one month’s pay. 


Despite the fact that the government is now offering National Service 
Insurance to trainees at a rate of $.65 to $.75 per $1,000, depending upon age, 
most of the companies are continuing group life insurance for their drafted 
employees and are paying the entire premium. One company provides that, in 
addition to the group life insurance, it will also pay for the employee’s National 
Service Life Insurance, up to an amount equivalent to one year’s salary. As was 
the case in the former surveys, the group annuity plan is usually suspended for 
the period of military service. With the employee’s consent, the funds already 
deposited by the worker and the employer with the insurance company are main- 
tained intact, and upon completion of the military service contributions may 
be resumed. 

—The Conference Board Management Record 5/41 
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Weather Man Joins the Sales Force 


HORT-RANGE and 
weather forecasts are now being 
used as a new tool in various 
kinds of selling, and will be increas- 
ingly used as the technique is mas- 


long-range 


tered. 

Short-range forecasts cover about a 
week ahead, and can be adapted both 
to local selling and national market- 
ing. Long-range forecasts are being 
used to meet selling conditions from 
30 days to six months ahead. 

In Los Angeles, for example, hun- 
dreds of telegrams and teletype mes- 
sages are received daily from eastern 
cities where oranges and lemons are 
sold. Every one of these telegrams 
gives the day’s temperature in Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Louisville, Reading, 
along with supplies of fruit in each 
market and current prices. Thus, if 
the weather in Philadelphia is ex- 
tremely hot, or cold, there will be 
good lemon sales, because people drink 
cold lemonade in hot weather; hot 
lemonade in cold weather to prevent 
colds. 

Meteorologists now advise fruit 
shippers to consider temperatures for 
a week ahead. The Weather Bureau 
makes five-day forecasts by which lo- 
cal or national weather changes can 
be anticipated. 

Such short-range forecasts can be 
used to cut shipping expenses, for if a 
through shipment of fruit reaches a 
market where temperature changes 
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have decreased the demand, and the 
shipment has to be sent back at short- 
haul freight rates, the cost is out of 
line. Use of forecasts in making the 
original shipment would have shown 
that the haul-back market was the one 
for the direct shipment. 

The local forecasts published in 
United States Weather Bureau maps 
are being used to great advantage by 
more and more business concerns— 
not alone retailers but manufacturers 
with local and day-to-day distribution. 

The ice cream manufacturer has 
found that when hot weather is pre- 
dicted he may add extra amounts to 
dealers’ orders, perhaps an additional 
can or carton of popular vanilla. At 
first, his dealers may protest that they 
cannot sell the extra amount. But if 
weather information is used _intelli- 
gently, the weather will sell it, and the 
dealer learns to rely on the supplier’s 
judgment. 

Beer and soft beverages, cold cuts, 
salad makings, and hot-weather foods 
can gain volume by being adjusted to 
short-range weather forecasts. 

One brewing company, selling in 
two-thirds of the country, has a mete- 
orologist compile temperature and hu- 
midity figures for 200 cities—not fore- 
casts, but records of the past weather. 
These are used in determining what 
sales in given territory should be, be- 
cause humidity as well as temperature 
enters into thirst. Whenever this com- 
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pany is entering new territory, it has 
special records compiled to guide its 
salesmen. 

Long-range forecasts are also being 
used with high accuracy. In the petro- 
leum industry, for instance, long- 
range weather information is impor- 
tant, for hot summers increase gasoline 
sales, as people take to their cars, 
while cold winters, especially sudden 
cold spells, put pressure on fuel oil 
supplies. These products are bulky, 
and must be laid in a reasonable time 
ahead. 

In seasonal and fashionable mer- 
chandise, it is the early sales that make 
the money, and they depend largely 
on weather. If summer lags during 
the first weeks, lightweight and sports 
clothing lags too, and if summer 
lingers in the lap of autumn, people 
put off buying winter things. A day 
lost in retail sales is never made up, 
and the losses are passed back to man- 
ufacturers, sometimes in cancellations, 
sometimes in reduced orders for the 
following season, if the merchandise 
can be held over. Seasonal and fash- 
ionable goods can seldom be held over, 
and are sacrificed on the bargain 
counters or disposed of in out-of-the- 
way markets. 

Long-range forecasts have begun re- 
ducing this kind of loss, and will be 
used more and more effectively, say 
the meteorologists, as business men 
prove their dependability. 

The business man asks, naturally, 
how accurate ‘such forecasts have be- 
come, and specialists in long-range 
weather studies state that in winter 
they are better than 80 per cent accu- 
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rate, and in summer better than 85 per 
cent. 
One of the pioneers in showing busi- 


ness concerns how weather informa- | 


tion can be applied to production, 
selling and other activities is Dr, 
Irving P. Krick, associate professor of 
meteorology at the California Institute 
of Technology. Using the “air-mass 
technique,” Dr. Krick supplies weather 
information through his private ser- 
vice and through semi-weekly and 
monthly bulletins, issued through a 
Los Angeles concern. 

The semi-weekly bulletin _ gives 
short-range forecasts, five to six days 
ahead, for every section of the coun- 
try. The monthly bulletin gives 
weather trends for a month ahead, 
forecasting warm and cold periods, 
storms and so on. For those who want 
special information, fitted to a partic- 
ular problem, Krick maintains a wire 
and teletype service, sending special 
warnings and “spot” forecasts, in ef- 
fect furnishing a private service com- 
parable with that maintained by avia- 
tion companies. 

The Weather Bureau recently ex- 
tended its forecasting service in the 
Los Angeles area by supplying tele- 
type reports to business concerns that 
require special information on fire 
hazards, storms, approaching cold or 
hot spells, frost, flood and the like. 
Such information is valuable to lum- 
ber companies, utilities, motion pic- 
ture producers, contractors, hotel men 
—and, of course, to merchants. 

The Los Angeles Weather Bureau 
also publishes a new kind of daily 
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weather map, showing air-mass fronts, 
storm battle lines, and information 
supplementing the familiar maps of 
high- and low-pressure areas. The 
map goes to subscribers for 20 cents a 
month, and the teletype service is ar- 
ranged with individual business con- 
cerns, who install the teletype, while 
the Weather Bureau renders service 
free. Such services will eventually be 
developed throughout the United 
States. 

Weather wisdom in selling seems to 


come down, today, to these funda- 
mentals: Forecasting is not yet an ex- 
act science, but it is more accurate 
than in the not-too-distant past, and is 
improving steadily. It is exact enough 
for application to many selling prob- 
lems, if the sales executive will use 
weather information experimentally at 
the outset, allow a margin for error, 
and determine the best method of 
adapting it to his particular problem. 
By James H. Couns. Sales Man- 
agement, April 1, 1941, p. 35:4. 


Procedures for the Selection of Salesmen 


HIS study describes the methods 
which were established for the 
selection of salesmen for a small 
detergent company, and discusses the 
procedure for validation which is now 
in progress. 
The initial step in the program was 
a sales conference which was attended 
by the sales executives of the various 
departments in the company. One day 
was spent on the problem of selection 
of laundry salesmen, and opinions of 
each executive were classified and 
those which were practical were set up 
as hiring standards. At that confer- 
ence the job was defined, and the du- 
ties of the salesmen were specified. 
Briefly outlined, the job is as fol- 
lows: 
1. Selling detergents to laundries 
2. Training distributor salesmen in 
the use and sale of detergents 
3. Servicing and demonstrating the 
product. 
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The following selection items were 
chosen from a list submitted by each 
sales executive present at the sales con- 
ference: 

1. Hard worker (capacity for work) 

2. Personality (appearance, size, manner, 

etc.) 

3. Sales ability (proven and obvious, ex- 

perienced men only) 

4. Knowledge of laundry business and 

washroom practice 

5. Teaching ability 
salesmen) 
Business knowledge (jobber problems, 
contracts, credit, etc.) 

Acquaintance with territory. 
. Mental ability 
. Physical vitality (health) 

10. Speech (voice important). 

Each of the above points is consid- 
ered in hiring new salesmen. Prelim- 
inary techniques have been drawn up 
and are being validated by studying 
their usefulness in the hiring situation. 

To solve the immediate problem of 


selection, the preliminary hiring pro- 


(training jobber 


a 


io oN 
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cedure was divided into five main 
parts. An attempt was made to in- 
clude all the minimum qualifications 
listed above, and for certain of these 
qualifications the employment proced- 
ures secure the necessary information 
in several ways. The procedures in- 
volve the use of an application blank, 
an interview blank, an interview rating 
scale, reference form, and psychologi- 
cal tests. 

The application blank is designed 
to serve two purposes. First, it is very 
comprehensive and should furnish val- 
uable information about the applicant. 
Second, certain items on the blank 
have been weighted, and preliminary 
results indicate they have some value 
in prediction. 

Many studies have shown the value 
of application blank or personal data 
items in the selection of salesmen. 
Such items as telephone, marital status, 
number of children, number of depend- 
ents, living conditions, education, and 
special courses taken were assigned 
weights, selected from weights ob- 
tained by other investigators, and a 
personal data score was obtained for 
each employed salesman. Validity co- 
efficients of .31 and .37 were obtained 
when the personal data scores were 
correlated with selling cost and gross 
sales. 

The applicant interview form was 
designed to describe certain fields or 
areas of investigation, and it possesses 
the characteristics of the free interview 
and some of the desirable qualities of 
the standardized interview. 

The rating chart consists of those 
items which were mentioned as being 
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important during the sales conference, 
The items are defined, and a space is 
provided for the recording of judg. 
ment. This rating chart gives the in- 
terviewer an opportunity to make a 
series of independent judgments con- 
cerning the qualifications of the appli- 
cant. Material from the application 
blank and the interview data are used 
as the basis of the ratings. An eleventh 
item on the rating scale, the Summary 
Judgment, gives the interviewer an op- 
portunity to decide whether or not the 
man should be employed. 

The choice of references for sales 
positions includes educational institu- 
tions, former employers, former cus- 
tomers, and business acquaintances, A 
reference form has been constructed 
for use with employer, business and 
customer references. There is a refer- 
ence letter on one side of the page and 
a rating chart on the other side. The 
rating chart asks rather specific ques- 
tions and includes material on the fol- 
lowing areas: industry or work habits, 
business knowledge of applicant, per- 
sonality characteristics, character qual- 
ifications, teaching ability, and sales 
ability. 

The field supervisors are instructed 
to make personal visits to former em- 
ployers, business acquaintances, and 
former customers of applicants when- 
ever possible. Telephone calls to ref- 
erences are also used. 

Each applicant is given the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory, and the 
Bureau Test VI. The tests are scored 
and interpreted by the consulting psy- 
chologist, and the test interpretation 
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forms a part of the preliminary hiring 
procedure. In addition, test batteries 
designed to predict the various criteria, 
such as sales, selling cost, and profit, 
and the various job performance vari- 
ates, such as number of calls per day 
and service time, are being standard- 
ized. Preliminary results indicate that 
the validity of these latter batteries on 
the employed group is satisfactory. 

No relationship was observed when 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
scores were correlated with the gross 
sales and selling cost variates. The 
obtained scores indicated a high de- 
gree of homogeneity, and this might 
account for the absence of relationship. 

There was a positive correlation, .50, 
between the total of the Life Insurance 
Sales and Real Estate Sales items on 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
and selling cost. Further study will be 
needed to establish the validity of all 
the psychological test items. 


A final selection form has been con- 
structed, and all the results of the five 
steps, outlined and discussed above, are 
recorded on this blank. The applica- 
tion blank score, the results of each in- 
terview as shown by the interview 
rating scale, the references, and the 
psychological test interpretation are 
summarized. The applicant is either 
recommended for employment, or he is 
questioned and is hired, if a more suit- 
able applicant cannot be found, or he 
is not recommended for employment. 

This procedure is an attempt to sub- 
stitute time and extensive data for a 


The use 


of independent criteria and a test bat- 


large experimental sample. 


tery for each criterion rather than a 
composite criterion with a single test 
battery should increase the validity of 
the selection procedure. By Jay L. 
Otis. The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, February, 1941, p. 30:11. 


Turning Waste into Dollars 


HAT the salvage of discarded and waste materials can become an important 

balance-sheet item is shown by the experience of the Canadian National 
Railway, which in one year realizes over $4,720,000 from materials that have 
outlived their original usefulness. The sale and conversion of rails and other 
scrap metals accounts for the bulk of the salvage. But there are other items 
which also bulk large in the year’s total. For instance, soap discarded by pas- 
sengers in parlor and sleeping cars is gathered by porters and sent to the shops, 
where it is boiled down and used for washing the interior of cars. The reclama- 
tion of journal box stuffing in one year by the road results in the salvage of 
315,531 gallons of oil and 1,831,355 pounds of waste. Getting down to small 
items, the return of empty typewriter spools to ribbon manufacturers turns $100 
annually into the treasury. Another saving results from re-use of envelopes in 
which interdepartmental communications are carried. “Tuck in” type envelopes 
are used, and the recipient crosses out his own name and the envelope is good 
for another trip. Some of these envelopes, according to the road, have been 
used 36 times and traveled the entire system. 
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—The Wall Street Journal 6/16/41 
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Age and Sales Efficiency 


MANY sales managers are gravely concerned as to what they will do if they 
lose one or more of their alert young salesmen who may be called to the 
service of their country. 


For the past several years, there has been a very definite accent on youth— 
youthful managers, recent college graduates for high executive positions, “Young 
Men Only” for sales work. Here is a word of comfort for these concerned em- 
p.oyers of sales personnel. 


A recent, very comprehensive survey indicates that the performance records 
of men over 50 as compared with men under 30 give a decided edge to the older 
men. Some of the factual data is interesting. The tabulated results of this 
survey show that while men under 30 make 10 per cent more calls than men over 
50, the older men get 15 per cent more chances to tell their story on the first 
interview. Following through with the data, these first interviews provide men 
over 50 with 8 per cent more prospects than are obtained by the men under 30, 
and the 50-year-olds make nearly 10 per cent more sales than do the youngsters. 


The survey also shows that at the end of a five-day week the average sales- 
man over 50 years of age closes about four sales, in contrast to the younger man 
who will average about 2% sales. 


It is striking that the younger salesmen make about 20 per cent more call- 
backs to close 2% sales per week than the older salesmen make to close four 
sales per week. 


Apparently this survey, if it shows nothing else, indicates very clearly that 
salesmanship is not a matter of age. After all, it is reasonable to assume that 
years of experience, coupled with a spirit of keeping in step with changing con- 
ditions, should naturally result in a very productive sales personality. 


—The Big Four 


Where Do Sales Managers Come From? 


WHERE do sales managers come from? What jobs do they hold just before 

assuming a managerial position? Pertinent data bearing on these questions 
was recently supplied by a representative cross-section of the sales managers of 
the country—109 in number. 

It is noteworthy that two types of employment, selling and acting as an 
assistant sales manager, furnished equal numbers of sales managers; and that 
together these two activities furnished 67.8 per cent of the entire group of 
executives. Obviously the young man who is ambitious to become a sales execu- 
tive can do nothing better than to get out and sell, since it is probable that most 
of the assistant sales managers were salesmen before being promoted. 


Significantly, no one of the 109 managers came from the factory, the credit 
office or the traffic department, and only five formerly functioned as advertising 
managers. It is highly probable that most, if not all, of these five obtained the 
sales manager’s desk only when advertising and sales were combined under one 
executive in accordance with the present trend. 


Should the sales manager come from within or without the organization? 
This question has been debated in sales circles for years, and cogent arguments 
for each point of view have often been presented. Seventy-nine of the 104 sales 
managers reporting on company affiliation were employees of the company for 
which they now work before they became sales managers. Sales managers who 
were salesmen with another company came from competitive and non-competi- 
tive organizations in equal proportion. 

Significant also is the fact that well over one-third of the sales managers 
studied possess a college education, and that just under one-half of them have 
had at least some college training. Only 9 per cent of the entire group reached 
the sales manager’s desk with but a common-school education. 

--H. H. Maynarp in Sales Management 4/1/41 
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Ginancial Management 


Problems Involved in Defense Contracts 


HAT are some of the account- 
Wie problems confronting a 

company with fixed-price gov- 
ernment contracts? 

Let us consider the case of a manu- 
facturing company which has entered 
into several contracts for the furnish- 
ing of supplies to the War Depart- 
ment. This company is of medium 
size, and its regular products (electri- 
cal household appliances) are rela- 
tively few in number and are all man- 
ufactured in one plant. It operates 
under a standard cost system, using a 
general plant burden rate applied as 
a percentage of the direct labor cost. 

The defense contracts which the 
company has undertaken are for vari- 
ous products somewhat similar to its 
regular line. In general, the defense 
supplies can be produced in the same 
plant with the existing machinery. All 
the contracts have been made on a 
fixed selling price basis. No “escala- 
tor” clauses governing material or la- 
bor are included. Deliveries are to 
be made in the near future, none of 
the contracts extending over more 
than six months. 

For the purpose of determining the 
selling price of the various products 
covered by the contracts, the company 
has established estimated costs based 
upon government specifications and its 
own engineering depariment’s  esti- 
mates of material and labor costs, 
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to which estimated burden and com- 
mercial overhead have been added. 

Certain problems have arisen in 
connection with material cost account- 
ing. It will be necessary to establish 
and maintain a separate receiving 
room and raw material storage space 
for materials to be used on defense 
contracts, Labor and expense applic- 
able to the operation of these addi- 
tional facilities will be accumulated in 
special accounts, excluded from regu- 
lar burden accounts, and will be pro- 
rated over the various defense con- 
tracts. Incoming raw materials for 
defense orders will be subjected to 
more rigid inspection than has been 
necessary for materials used in pri- 
vate production. 

Included in the standard cost of 
materials is an allowance for scrap. It 
is anticipated that scrap loss will be 
somewhat greater on defense orders 
than on private work, and accordingly 
a higher scrap loss percentage has 
been set up. 

Defense contracts will involve sev- 
eral new elements of manufacturing 
One of these added costs is 
that of training employees in the 


expense. 


methods of manufacture of the new 
products. These costs will not be 
charged to the regular burden account 
but will be accumulated in a separate 
account and charged directly to the de- 


fense orders. 
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It has been found that certain types charged directly to the various defense 
of expense ordinarily classified as bur- orders. 

den are unusually high because of the Provision has been made in the 
production for defense orders. Set- costs for a rather high percentage of 
up labor is one such item. Excess la- rejects based on the present standards 










































bor cost due to overtime premiums is of government inspection of finished r 
another. Repair costs will be higher products. 

because of the increased speed of oper- With the addition of defense orders 

ation and the necessity for reducing to the regular business, it is expected or 
shutdowns to a minimum. that total production of the plant will a 





The company proposes to classify rise above the normal production of sl 
such items as burden but to segregate the pon. This would tend to produce 7 
such extraordinary items from the ® sizeable overabsorbed burden vari- p 
Jellies batten ebccunts, Tune tithes 9 *"°- In order to establish the actual s 

: cost of defense orders, this variance | 


will b de for all set-up and excess Aap : 
ee en ee P must be distributed to the various or- 


ders. The company will not attempt l 
to work out a specific basis for allo- t 
cating the variance but will prorate it 
to which they apply. At the end of over both defense and private orders 
the accounting period these extraor- on the basis of direct labor cost. BY | 
dinary costs will be summarized and Grorce A. Loncway. N.A.C.A. Bul- | 
in distributing the burden will be  letin, June 15, 1941, p. 1181:11. | 


labor to show the defense order num- 
ber. Similarly, repair work orders 
will indicate the defense order number 


Labor Costs—From Tools to Soda Pop 


i ACHINE-TOOL accessories stand highest, while carbonated beverages are at 
i the bottom of the list, in a recent analysis of labor costs in 30 American 
industries. Vast differences in labor costs are revealed in the study, which was 
conducted by the Federal Trade Commission. 


Second only to machine-tool accessories are steel castings, while steel milling 
stands seventh. This finding is particularly interesting in view of recent wage 
increases throughout the steel industry. 


A limited but representative number of plants were surveyed in each of the 
industries studied. The study showed that labor costs in seven machine-tool 
accessories shops averaged 32.6 per cent of the price of the product. The next 
nine highest classifications, with the percentage of cost of each, follow: steel 
castings, 31.8 per cent; knit goods, 29.3; firearms, ammunition, 29.1; electric 
machinery, 28.5; clothing, 26.2; steel, 25.2; tools, 24.9; clay products, 24.2; 
carpets, rugs, 23.2. 

In the group ranging downward from 22.4 per cent to 12.2 per cent and in 
the order named were: engines, office devices, boots and shoes, paper, heating and 
cooking equipment, copper, refrigeration and air conditioning, railroad equipment, 
machinery, gypsum and asbestos roofing, radio, biscuits and baking, tin cans and 
tinware, and domestic laundry equipment. 

At the bottom of the list were: canning, 9.3 per cent; petroleum, 8.4; paint, 
6.5; milk, 5.0; and carbonated beverages, 2.9. 


—Factory Management and Maintenance 6/41 
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Fighting Occupational Diseases 


HE Briggs Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Detroit, has attained nota- 

ble success in preventing the 
occurrence of occupational diseases 
among its 20,000 employees. Large 
sums have been invested in research 
and equipment to accomplish this pur- 
pose. Half a million dollars has been 
spent, for example, in combating lead 
poisoning alone. 

The Briggs medical and hygienic 
laboratories are fully equipped with 
the most modern devices and materials. 
Two physicians, two technicians and 
one chemist devote their full time to 
hygiene. This is in addition to the 
first-aid department, which employs 
other doctors, nurses, attendants and 
consultants. 

Briggs’ doctors, chemists and tech- 
nicians are constantly making tests and 
devising ways and means of prevent- 
ing injury to health by new materials 
or new operations. All materials are 
analyzed either chemically or biologi- 
cally to determine whether they con- 
tain toxic agents. When the purchas- 
ing department receives a requisition 
for some new material, a sample of 
that material is analyzed before the 
order is approved and placed. 

For example, much rubber cement 
contains benzol, which causes anemia. 
All such products are rejected if others 
that do not contain harmful agents are 
available. Similarly, silica is not tol- 
erated at all, even though employees 
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in departments where it might be used 
are equipped with respirators. Where 
it is necessary to use a toxic product, 
the operation is first studied, tests 
made, and adequate safeguards in- 
stalled. 

Lead poisoning was one of the most 
difficult problems to overcome. This 
was caused chiefly by lead dust from 
grinding operations on welded and 
soldered seams in all-steel automobile 
bodies which Briggs produces. To 
overcome this, it was necessary to re- 
move dust as thoroughly as possible 
at its source, to prevent workmen 
from breathing any that remained, and 
to promulgate and enforce strict rules 
of hygiene. 

To remove the dust at its source, 
Briggs installed an extensive ventilat- 
ing system of the “push-pull” type 
which forces air down over the work 
and pulls it out through the floor, tak- 
ing the dust along with it. A vacuum- 
cleaner system was also installed which 
is supplemented by manually-operated 
cleaners. Another ventilating system 
of different type took care of lead 
fumes, which are lighter than air, 
hence have to be “pulled” instead of 
pushed. Grinding operations were re- 
duced to a minimum, and special safe- 
guards were provided. 

To prevent the breathing of dust, 
workmen in the affected departments 
were equipped with respirators which 
they must wear at all times on the job. 
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A separate washroom was provided for 
the exclusive use of workmen in the 
lead-affected departments, and they 
were required to wash up thoroughly 
before eating. Eating in the depart- 
ments was strictly forbidden. Rules 
covering these points were printed in 
the Briggs employees’ handbook, and 
foremen were assigned to enforce them. 

As a further precaution against re- 
currence of the trouble, every em- 
ployee in the departments concerned, 
regardless of occupation, is required 
to submit to a monthly blood test. 
This has been a major factor in the 
control of occupational hazards in the 
Briggs plants. 

Other studies and analyses are being 
made continually. As dust is the “vil- 
lain” in many cases, the plant chemist 
is frequently seen out in the factory 
with his dust impinger, collecting sam- 
ples for analysis or counting. 

Many people are allergic to certain 
elements. Thus handling specific ma- 
terials may cause one employee to con- 
tract dermatitis, whereas handling the 
same materials may not affect others 
at all. 
nished employees who must handle, or 


Special ointments are fur- 


are exposed to, materials that contain 


toxic agents. Chemical analysis of 
materials, changing solubles to make 
them non-irritating, and transferring 
employees who are especially sensitive 
to such agents have resulted in reduc. 
ing such trouble to a minimum, 

Such a program obviously is expen- 
sive. But all those concerned insist 
that it has paid splendid dividends, 
One indication of its effectiveness is the 
fact that not a single case of lead poi- 
soning has occurred in the plant in 
over three years. 

The excellent work done by Briggs 
is duplicated in other plants, at least to 
some extent. One of the interesting 
facts discovered by companies which 
have made special efforts to prevent 
industrial diseases is that, almost in- 
variably, investment in equipment to 
control fumes, dust and other disease- 
producing factors returns a_ profit. 
One company put a blower system in 
a grinding room to control dust from 
a battery of grinding machines. The 
dust recovered is sold as scrap metal, 
and will eventually pay for the blower 
system. Another company experienced 
a sharp upturn in production when a 
system for carrying off fumes was in- 
stalled. By R.G. FRENCH. American 
Business, April, 1941, p. 18:4. 


Wear Trousers, Women Urged 


W OMEN in industry should wear trousers. 


Such was the decision reached by 


the Administrative Committee of the Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 


tions of Ontario. 


Recognizing the increasing number of women in industry, the organization 
will immediately prepare a pamphlet for the assistance of those industries taking 
on women workers. This will advise protective clothing such as trousers and a 


device for the head to protect the hair. 


—Manufacturing and Industrial Engineering 5/41 
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The Management Question box 


Questions and Answers on Management Practice 
Based on the Inquiries Received by the AMA Research 
and Information Bureau. 


Individual replies are made promptly either by mail or telephone to inquiries 
received by the Research and Information Bureau. This service is available to 
executives of concerns holding company memberships. The questions cited here 
are those which it is believed are of general interest to the membership. 


Hourly Wage for Clerical Workers 


Question: Have many companies placed their office workers on an hourly wage 


basis as a result of the wage and hour law? What is the general view of 
the advantages and disadvantages of such a change? 


Answer: A recent survey by the National Office Management Association cov- 


ering 157 companies showed that 127 of these concerns have continued to 
pay their office workers on a salaried basis (15 of these employ temporary 
workers on an hourly basis) ; in 14 companies there is a limited application 
of hourly work, mainly in building service or mechanical or shipping depart- 
ments; and 16 companies pay on an hourly basis. 

Of the 16 concerns which use the hourly basis, 12 exempt executives, 
department heads and supervisors. One is gradually applying the new plan 
by using the hourly basis for all employees hired since August, 1939, The 
16 companies employ an average number of 217 clerical workers each. 

These firms have almost all adopted the hourly basis as a result of the 
wage and hour law. However, three stated that they have always used it, 
one that it went into effect in 1931] under the terms of a union contract, while 
one established the hourly basis in 1931 “to make expenditures for wages 
vary with the volume of business.” 

Thus most of the concerns using the hourly basis have not had very 
extensive experience with it. Some of them declare they like it because it 
facilitates record-keeping in the form specified by law and establishes a 
definite overtime rate. Others speak of the resultant flexibility in control of 
office salary volume, and a few state that they have experienced an improved 
attendance record since under this system employees are more reluctant to 
take time off. 

On the other hand, disadvantages in the hourly basis of compensation 
have already become apparent in some companies. Loss of employee good 
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will, lessened incentive for getting work done during regular hours, more 
independence with respect to absence and tardiness, and the need for addi- 
tional bookkeeping are mentioned by various respondents. 


Companies on an hourly basis were also asked what policy changes had 
been made with regard to vacations, compensation for time lost due to illness 
or personal reasons, etc. So far, vacations do not appear to be affected, as 
only two companies apply their policies so stringently as to eliminate vaca- 
tions with pay. Several have tightened up on time off for sickness and per- 
sonal reasons, and three have entirely discontinued payment for such 
absences. 


The group of NOMA members covered by this survey included 66 manu- 
facturing, 28 financial, 22 retail, 16 wholesale and 11 service organizations; 
12 utilities; and two institutions. 


Grievance Procedures 


Question: Has any standard procedure been evolved for settlement of 





employee grievances? At what stage in the process should the grievance 
be put in writing? 


Answer: There is great variation in detail in the grievance procedures outlined 
in various union contracts, but the fundamental purposes of all are the same 
—i.e., to facilitate the original statement of the grievance and to provide 


for step-by-step appeal to higher authorities when difficulties in settlement 
arise. 


If the union has stewards or committeemen in each department, the initial 
statement of a grievance will naturally be made to such an official. In a 
smaller plant a grievance committee proves adequate, but the provision will 
probably be that the grievance may be first stated to a member of that com- 
mittee. Typical next step is that the steward or member of committee, or 
this official accompanied by the employee, presents the matter to the foreman, 


Arrangements for further appeals vary according to the internal organi- 
zation of the union and of the company. A number of concerns bring the 
Personnel Director in at the third stage as the representative of manage- 
ment. Use of the special skill of the personnel man at this juncture is said 
to be effective in reducing the number of grievances which remain unsettled. 


Beyond this point an unsettled grievance will be referred to higher of- 
ficials in the management and union hierarchies until it is settled. Finally, 
many contracts provide that a dispute on which a satisfactory decision cannot 
be reached shall be arbitrated by an unbiased outsider. Some contracts 
name the individual who is to act as arbitrator during the life of the agree- 
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ment; others merely include regulations governing the choice of such arbi- 
trator. 

At what stage the grievance should be reduced to writing is problematical. 
A number of firms provide forms to be filled out, and the contract requires 
that this be done as a first step by the steward or committeeman to whom the 
employee states his grievance. Some require that this form be signed by the 
employee to evidence the seriousness of his claim and his willingness to stand 
by this statement of it in further discussion. Others require the written state- 
ment at the second step, or secure it by providing for minutes of the meeting 
of the grievance committee with company representatives. In other instances 
the grievance is formulated in writing at later steps in the process. While 
a few contracts are indefinite on this point, the need for a specific written 
statement of grievance undoubtedly arises sooner or later in every case. 
Such a statement is an obvious protection to everyone concerned. 


The United Mine Workers of America and the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee have issued handbooks for their members on the handling of 
grievances, and each insists on written statements of grievances. The United 
Mine Workers of America instruct their shop stewards as follows: 


“Insist that every grievance submitted to you be written and signed on 
the Grievance Report. Make sure that you have all the facts before taking 
up the question. Once you have decided that the grievance is just, don’t 
back down. 


“Write your report as soon as the conference with the foreman has ended. 
Don’t wander from the issues of the case in your conference. Don’t make a 
final decision or broadcast results or promises before the grievance is settled. 


“If the grievance is not justified, say so frankly and tell the member he 
has the right to appeal to the Stewards Council.” 


The S.W.O0.C. booklet cites its contract with the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation as a model. This contract provides: 


“4. In the event that a grievance arises in any zone concerning an em- 
ployee or group of employees and a satisfactory settlement has not been 
reached with the foreman, it shall then be the privilege of the aggrieved 
employee or employees to take up the grievance with the Zone Committee- 
man or at the Lodge. 


“9. The Zone Committeeman or the General Grievance Committee shall 
prepare a Statement of Complaint, on a S.W.O.C. form, properly filled out, 
which will then be presented to the Department Superintendent. Arrange- 
ments will be made to discuss the case within three (working) days. Subse- 
quent to this discussion the Department Superintendent will give the General 
Grievance Committee a written answer as promptly as possible.” 
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Vacations in Defense Industries 


Question: What will be general practice this summer with respect to vacations 


in defense industries? 


Answer: It has been an established policy of many of the concerns now 
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engaged in defense work to grant vacation with pay to wage earners as well 
as to salaried employees. At the AMA Special Production Conference, 
a poll taken at one session showed that the large majority of the 300 present 
had observed such a policy last year, and practically all these men indicated 
that paid vacations or their equivalent would again be given to hourly work- 
ers this summer. 

When the question was asked how many granted vacations last year but 
will provide vacation pay instead of time off this year, 30 indicated this 
intention. 

A show of hands on the question, “How many will give employees the 
option of time off or vacation pay?”, revealed this to be the policy of about 
60 companies out of the 300. 

Payment in lieu of vacation was suggested to defense industries by the 
Office of Production Management, and Administrator Fleming has ruled that 
such payment will not affect rate for overtime. However, expression of 
opinion at the AMA Production Conference seemed to lean toward granting 
time off, since it was felt that the additional strain under which many em- 
ployees in defense industries have been working makes it desirable to give 
them a rest. But several production managers also indicated that production 
schedules will not be disrupted despite vacations. 

The alternative of eliminating the week’s vacation and allowing instead 
the Saturdays after Memorial Day and the Fourth of July and before Labor 
Day is being taken by several companies. 

Payment in lieu of time off puts vacation in the category of a reward 
for past service instead of a factor in employee health (See THE MANAGE- 
MENT Review, May, 1941, p. 190). Recognition of the importance of em- 
ployee health and efficiency undoubtedly accounts for the large proportion 
of defense industries which will grant their workers time off this year. 





Requisites for a Good Plant Location 


HE4)s of several hundred major companies were asked to indicate the factors 
most important in choosing a site for a plant. Following were the factors 
selected, in order of their importance (percentages indicate proportions of total 
points scored): proximity to market (17.5); settled labor conditions (16.9); fav- 
orable tax rates (12.7); railroad facilities (11.4); proximity to sources of supply 
(11.4); plentiful labor (10.5); power facilities (7.0); water supply (5.0); resi- 

dential characteristics (3.1); water transportation (2.7); miscellaneous (1.8). 
—Sales Management 11/15/40 
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The Managerial Revolution. By 
James Burnham. The John Day 
Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 
285 pages. $2.50. 


Speculative thinkers are pondering 
the formulae required to get the world 
back on its center of gravity. The 
present lopsided motion is not condu- 
cive to strengthening the foundations 
of essential industries. The author of 
“The Managerial Revolution” has 
made a diagnosis, and believes that he 
has located the frozen bearings and has 
found the technique of correction. He 
would rip out the capitalistic system 
and replace it by a system of statism. 

When the author speaks of capital- 
ism, he means the system by which 
private property is acquired, utilized 
and disposed of, by individual owners 
in conjunction with existing credit fa- 
cilities. When he refers to managerial 
control, he means a system of statism 
by which all production and credit 
centers are under the direction and 
control of trained managers who, in 
turn, will formulate the policies of 
state. In this setup all activities will 
be planned. and accomplished by the 
managers, according to a coordinated 
pattern designed to regulate the factors 
of supply and demand, thereby giving 
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the masses the true benefits of natural 
resources minus the burdens of capi- 
talism. While this is not a particu- 
larly new idea, the twist that Mr. Burn- 
ham presents is arresting. 

Instead of revolutionists seizing the 
state and fumbling as industrial man- 
agers, the author envisions that the in- 
dustrial managers will absorb the state 
and experiment as revolutionists. This 
radical action is imperative, Mr. Burn- 
ham asserts, because the devices of cap- 
italism have proved deficient as instru- 
ments of political, social and economic 
service. 

Rather than challenge the logic of 
some of the author’s ingenious state- 
ments regarding the virtues and vices 
of capitalism, or discussing his inter- 
pretations of the Russian or German 
experiments in socio-economic statism, 
I should like to list the unsatisfied 
questions that come to mind after 
reading “The Managerial Revolution.” 
Here they are: 

Since management is a child of cap- 
italism, can managers successfully 
manage when denied the implements 
of capitalism? Who is supposed to 
manage the managers, and how? Is 
the head manager supposed to be a 


self-perpetuating deity? Will special- 
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ized managers be provided with the 
whip, the revolver, the- concentration 
camp, and the sundry devices for ef- 
fecting starvation in order to maintain 
discipline? Will statism operate in ac- 
cordance with the basic laws of effici- 
ency and economy, in order to accumu- 
late surpluses? Will fear, hunger and 
poverty be the implements of produc- 
tion? What checks and balances could 
be used to prevent tyranny, brutality, 
partiality and larceny on the part of 
managers? Can statism coordinate the 
efforts of its people without adventures 
in military conquest? Will the Demo- 
cratic Life and the American Way exit 
when statism enters? Is the basic pre- 
cept, “All men are endowed . . . with 
certain inalienable rights . . . among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness,” to be discarded? As- 
suming the shortcomings of capital- 
ism, what can managers do under 
statism that cannot be accomplished as 
well under capitalism? 

My regard for management ability 
is as high as the next man’s. But a 
lifetime study of management charac- 
teristics proves that the best manager 
in the world will fail, in the long run, 
unless he is in a position to apply strict 
rules of efficiency and economy. The 
very nature of statism denies the full 
application of these rules! 

Thinking people—particularly those 
who are compelled to struggle with the 
realistic problems of production, dis- 
tribution and finance—should take 
warning from this book, because when 
the present international madness has 
run its course the foundations of our 
‘most important political, social and 
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economic institutions may Be found 
sadly weakened. This will make them 
vulnerable to attack. It isn’t too early 
to begin to face the situation. Other. 
wise, some faction, emboldened with a 
philosophical axe, may move in and 
start swinging. It has been done in 
other countries; even the United States, 
Mr. Burnham holds, is not invulnera- 
ble. 

Reviewed by Robert W. Porter, 
Robert Wray Porter Organization. 


How to Select and Direct the 
Office Staff. By Edward A. Rich- 
ards and Edward B. Rubin. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1941. 179 
pages. $2.50. 


This book, addressed to business ex- 
ecutives, especially those in charge of 
small businesses, is offered as first aid 
in easing their responsibility for hir- 
ing, supervising and firing the office 
force. 

It deals with such practical matters 
as how to establish standards for office 
and clerical work; how and where to 
seek a satisfactory supply of applicants 
for jobs; what kind of application 
blanks are useful; how to interview; 
how to judge qualifications of appli- 
cants for jobs as typists, secretaries, 
stenographers, clerical workers; what 
salaries to pay; how to set up policies 
on promotions, raises, sick-leaves, va- 
cations, bonuses, unions, special bene- 
fits; and brings up to date job classi- 
fications in a field rapidly being revo- 
lutionized by specialized machines. 

Personnel officers in larger organi- 
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zations may also find this volume use- 
ful as a practical desk manual for 
daily reference and for use in training 
office supervisors. Colleges offering 
courses in business administration will 
find it a valuable textbook on em- 
ployee relations in the white-collar 


field. 


The Automobile Industry. By E. 
D. Kennedy. Reynal & Hitchcock, 
New York, 1941. 333 pages. $3.50. 


This vivid chronicle of “the coming 
of age of capitalism’s favorite child” 
traces the rise of the automobile indus- 
try from the horseless carriage era of 
1900 to the streamlined Forties. De- 
spite anti-management bias, Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s study of the growth of large- 
scale enterprise makes recommended 
reading. 

Opening with an account of the elec- 
tric auto, which was more popular 
than the gasoline buggy, the book 
turns to the Middle West with the for- 
mation of such pioneer companies as 


Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac, Hudson 


and Ford. Growing pains were soon 
manifest in the beginnings of mergers, 
and in the high mortality rate which 
by 1915 had eliminated six out of 
every seven companies. 

Four chapters are devoted to the 
World War period, from which the in- 
dustry emerged as a potent force in 
American life. Control of General 
Motors passed from Durant to the Du 
Ponts, and it was fast becoming the 
biggest profit producer in history; 
Ford bought out his minority stock- 
holders (at $13,444 and $12,500 a 
share); and America began rolling 
through the fabulous Twenties. 

At this stage the problem of produc- 
ing cars became secondary to the prob- 
lem of selling them, and the auto 
maker was confronted with instalment 
payments, trade-in problems, used 
cars. and the development of export 
business. Ford’s Model T disappeared, 
and the picture changed swiftly with 
the rise of Chrysler. The automobile 
industry reached its peak in 1925, and 
then declined into the dismal Thirties. 
Today it faces many difficult problems 
under a defense economy. 





Briefer Book Notes 





GOVERNMENT AGENCIES OF CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDIT. By 
Joseph D. Coppock. National Bureau of Economic Research, New York, 1940. 


216 pages. 


$2.50. A factual discussion of the activities of the two government 


agencies that participate in consumer instalment financing—the Federal Housing 
Administration and the Electric Home and Farm Authority. 


THE BUSINESS CORPORATION: 


ITS FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION 


AND OPERATION. By E. S. Mead, D. B. Jeremiah and W. E. Warrington. D. 


Appleton-Century Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 
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680 pages. $4.00. This text 
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on corporation finance traces the corporate life cycle from birth, through growth ~ 
to maturity, to decay and death. Special emphasis is placed on changes in cor- 
porate structure, practice and regulation which the last ten years have introduced, ~ 
The book is based in part on an earlier volume by one of the authors (Corpora. ~ 
tion Finance, by E. S. Mead). ie 


THE FROZEN FOOD INDUSTRY. By Harry Carlton. University of Ten- 
nessee Press, Knoxville, 1941. 187 pages. $2.00. An attempt to present a gen- 
eral picture of the procedures and methods employed by the frozen-fruit and 
vegetable industry from the farm to the consumer, with special emphasis on mar- 
kets and distribution. 


NAZI EUROPE AND WORLD TRADE. By Cleona Lewis. The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C., 1941. 200 pages. $2.00. A consideration of the 
future position in world trade of a German-dominated continent of Europe— 
excluding Russia and states in the Russian sphere. The author weighs the area’s 
productive resources against its requirements and thereby gauges some of the 
important elements of strength and weakness in its economy. ' 


INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS CYCLES. By James W. Angell. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 363 pages. $3.50. The chief pur- 
pose of this book is to develop a general explanation of business cycles. Taking 
for granted the principal and widely-accepted statistical facts about business 
cycles, the author shows how changes in individual anticipations with respect to 
the economic future alter the current volumes of investment and national incomes; 
how current changes in economic activity themselves alter the levels of current 
anticipations; and how the interplay of these two sets of forces necessarily gives 
rise to self-generating business cycles. 


CONSUMER REPRESENTATION IN THE NEW DEAL. By Persia Camp- 
bell. Columbia University Press, New York, 1940. 298 pages. $3.25. A study 
of those agencies which the New Deal has established in an attempt to relate 
consumer interests to industrial and agricultural policy and practice. The author 
also examines in some detail that body of opinion hammered out by the consumer 
agencies set up between 1933 and 1940 to represent the consumer interest in the 
regulation of both industry and agriculture. 


THE MARKETING OF USED AUTOMOBILES. By Theodore H. Smith. 
Bureau of Business Research, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 1941. 
290 pages. An intensive study of the fundamental factors bearing on the problem 
of marketing used cars. Affords a clear summary and a critical analysis of all 
phases of the used-car problem. 


EXPERIENCES WITH EXTENSIONS OF AUDITING PROCEDURE, AND 
PAPERS ON OTHER ACCOUNTING SUBJECTS. American Institute of Ac- 
countants, New York, 1941. 269 pages. $1.00. A compilation of over 40 papers 
presented at the fifty-third annual meeting of the Institute, devoted to extensions 
of auditing procedure, audit working papers, internal conduct of an accounting 
practice, professional ethics, auditing and accounting problems of specific indus- 
tries, etc. 


THE CONSUMER MOVEMENT. By Helen Sorenson. Published for the 
Institute for Consumer Education by Harper & Brothers, New York, 1941. 245 
pages. $2.50. A description and appraisal of the many agencies and activities 
which make up the American Consumer Movement. Includes objective analyses 
of consumer testing agencies, consumer education programs, cooperatives, general 
organizations with consumer objectives, business vs. consumer activities, abuse 
of consumer objectives, etc. 


COST PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRY: PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY- 
FIRST INTERNATIONAL COST CONFERENCE. National Association of Cost 
Accountants, New York, 1940. 372 pages. $3.00. This 1940 yearbook of the 
N.A.C.A. includes addresses and group discussions on inventory developments, 
defense orders, overhead distribution, depreciation, last-in, first-out inventory 
method, and information for foremen and employees. 
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